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Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris. Edited by William Nickerson 
Bates. New York: American Book Co., 1904. Pp. 164. $1.25. 

If interest in the study of Greek were at all commensurate with the enter- 
prise displayed by rival publishing houses and editors in the making of series of 
textbooks, the outlook for Greek would be decidedly hopeful. 

The textbook under review is a recent proof of this enterprising spirit. This 
edition presents an attractive appearance and is furnished with quite a complete 
outfit in the way of introduction, notes, metrical schemes, and critical appendix. 
The proofreading has been remarkably well done, not a single typographical 
error having fallen under our notice. 

The two most distinctive features of this edition are, first, the illustrations 
taken from wall-paintings, sarcophagi, and vases to illuminate the passages in 
the text by the side of which they are placed, and second, the translation of the 
parallel passages from other plays of the author and from other writers. Both 
features are to be commended, especially the latter, since every teacher has learned 
that the student rarely, if ever, takes the trouble to translate an illustrative passage 
in the notes. 

The editor states in his Preface that he has had in mind the needs of students 
who are reading their first Greek play, and this is evidenced on every page. Yet 
the tyro is not oppressed with too much aid, and the sense of fitness and propor- 
tion has been well maintained. 

As every editor has his own ideas, so has every reviewer. Hence we allow 
ourselves the freedom of a divergent opinion on some matters. Our first point is 
to doubt the propriety of giving in the Introduction even the brief account found 
here of the origin of tragedy — a matter which can be found in every handbook of 
the history of Greek literature. The same space might better have been given 
to a fuller discussion of the artistic structure of the play. Of real service also 
would have been some account of the different metres and their fitness to the 
sentiments expressed in the odes. 

If the Critical Appendix is to be of any use, the notation of the readings 
should be fully given and explained, so that students who have not access to the 
more complete editions, such as that of Prinz-Wecklein, may know what manu- 
scripts are referred to and what their critical value is. We have found no 
hint given as to what is meant by p and I which occur frequently. 

To pass now to some points of interpretation in which we differ from the 
editor. 

15. To supply Tvyx&vuv with djrXo/os from oi> Txrix&vuv following is too short a 
cut out of the difficulty. Can a parallel instance be found ? 
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74. e/HyKoti must refer to the coping of the altar. Bacck. 1212 refers to the 
lion head of the gutter or spout, and this passage is not to the point. 

98. The position of dXX' at the end of the line does not commend itself, 
and the editor should make it more clear how it is taken with ^. To say that 
there is no reason why Euripides should not have used the device [i. e., of ending 
a line with an elided syllable] is hardly satisfactory. It is interesting that in 
V. 961 of this very play some editors read Slienv r' at the end of the verse, though 
the MSS place r' at the beginning of the next verse. 

194. ner^PaW does not suit; we need an aorist. /ieri^ar'' is much to be pre- 
ferred; cf. Elect. 727. 

516. In spite of the MSS and the weight of such a critic as Wecklein, the 
reading <r6 tout'' Upa is hardly to be accepted. Seidler's toDt' Spa, adopted by 
Weil and others, is much to be preferred. Upa and Spa might easily be confused. 

621. For ffiov<ra e^\vs lip(rems the editor might have given a striking parallel 
in Agam. 123I; 6^\vs Ap<rems ijjoveii. 

633. The difficulty in (coroff/S^o-w (which Weil calls nonsense) is hinted at, but 
no escape is offered in the Appendix by substituting some other word like woro- 

(rriSa or Kara^iKta. 

654. Tlrrepos o /iiXKuv appears to US clearly improbable, and the explanation 
sc. i itiWuv Su>\€ureai misses the point wholly, since the chorus has already said 
SiiWvffoi to Orestes. Much to be preferred is rSrepos 4 fiSWov, or 6 lUXeos /iSKKor 
&v which Wecklein suggests. 

747. TourlS^ can hardly be a dative of advantage, but should be taken after 
M in composition. 

819. <W«lXero, i. e., from Argos, says our editor. With this interpretation we 
can not agree. Iphigenia means that her pretended marriage was so MXbs in an 
ironical sense that it did not take away her recollection of the bath at Aulis. As 
Weil says, this detail of the bath might have passed from the memory of Iphi- 
genia, if it had been followed by a happy marriage. 

loio. The fact that ivraveoT occurs nowhere else in the tragedians and the 
strange use of iriffi" might well have been noticed, and an alternative reading 
should have been given in the Appendix. 

1 102. i!>Siva is not to be taken in apposition with 'Apre/uv in 1097, but with 
0a\\liv Ipiv fKalas. The expression is varied, as Paley suggests, from AoroOj liStn 
0<Xos ; cf. Hec. 460, Aorof ipCKa /hSiivs HyaKtia, of the trees on the island of Delos. 
It is a poetic touch to speak of these trees as witnesses of the pangs of Leto. 

1 103. The idea that the waters of the pond on Delos rotated is not " a fallacy 
of the ancients," but a poetic fancy, an expression taken from the circular form 
(rpoxoeiS^is) of the pond. 

131 7. irnev/m <ro/j.(t>opas, breath oj Calamity rather than of fortune. 

M. L. D'OOGE. 
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